ARABIAN   MEDICINE;   THE   SCHOOL   OF   SALERNO

The summit of excellence in Arabian medicine was reached
by Abu AH al Hussein ibn Abdallah ibn Sina, a name which has
fortunately been contracted into AVIGENNA (A.D. 980-1037). Like
Rhazes, he was a Persian, born near Bokhara, and he has been
called, with some justification, the Prince of Physicians.1 He
appears to have been something of an infant prodigy, as he knew
the Koran by heart before he was ten years old. Turning his
attention to medicine, he soon achieved a great reputation, as
is evident from his appointment as Court Physician at the age
of eighteen years. The perquisite of this office which he most
highly prized was free access to the royal library, which contained
many priceless manuscripts. Avicenna appears to have been a
wanderer ; we find him at Khiva, at Jurjan, at Isfahan, and at
Hamadan, where he died after many vicissitudes. His tomb is
still a place of pilgrimage. Engaged in the care of others, he took
- little count of his own health, and though he worked hard he also
loved wine .and minstrelsy. This reputation has led certain
writers to identify him with the poet Omar Khayyam. Omar,
however, was never highly esteemed in Persia as a poet, and was
popularized only in England by Edward Fitzgerald in his classic
translation. One stanza may well apply to Avicenna :

Up from Earth's Centre through the Seventh Gate
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate,
And many a knot unravelled by the Road,
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate.

Certainly the personality of Avicenna resembled that of Omar.
It may be that alcohol shortened his life, for he died at the age
of fifty-eight, but his literary output was great, and his work
exercised a profound .effect upon European medicine. As a
philosopher, he was at one time renowned ; as a physician, his
influence still lives. Professor Browne ranks him as equal to
Aristotle. Dr. Max Meyerhof 2 writes of Avicenna's great book,
the Canon of Medicine, " Probably no medical work ever written
has been so much studied, and is still in current use in the
East.3* In the five books which compose his Canon, or Qjamn^
Avicenna endeavours to reconcile the teaching of Galen with
that of Aristotle. It is a lengthy work, and probably on that
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